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When daisies pied, and violets blue, 

And lady-smocks all silver white, 

And cuckoo buds of yellow hue, 

Do paint the meadows with delight. 
—‘*Love'’s Labor's Lost”’ 
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HOURS OF ADMISSION—ALWAYS FREE 


Daily from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Sunday from 1 to 6 p.m. 


FREE ORGAN RECITALS 


From October to July. Every Saturday evening 
at 8:15 oclock, and every Sunday afternoon at 
4:00 oclock. —Cnuarces Hernrortn, Organist 
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The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of its 
service is contributing substantially to the glorious 
mission of the Institute. 





The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection of pictures and museum 
objects when the men ok women who have 
chosen them wish to have the world enjoy them. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 





The Carnecig Macazine freely grants permis- 
sion to newspapers and magazines to reprint with- 
out limit the articles that appear in its pages. 


BON JOUR, GOVERNOR SMITH! 

The inauguration of the Empire State Building 
in New York City on May 1 brought to a finish 
the most remarkable enterprise in construction 
work that the world has every known. It was 
just one year ago that the old Waldorf-Astoria 
hotel was demolished and the task of putting up 
the new building begun. Former Governor Smith 
was in charge of the work, and he required 
$45,000,000 before he could start. People said 
it would take several years to finance the project 
and erect such a structure, but Mr. Smith told 
all the prophets that they were wrong. He would 
have his gigantic work completed in one year. 
The dream was his and he kept his word. The 
building, nearly one hundred stories, with a total 
height of 1,250 feet—shooting its tower into the 
floor of Heaven—stands as a monument to the faith 
and courage, and expresses the sleepless energy of 
one of America’s most representative sons—Al- 
fred E. Smith. 


“*WORDS FITLY SPOKEN” 
Dear CarnEGIE: 

Truly you are entitled to receive the congratula- 
tions of your readers on your fourth birthday. 
That was an amazing record of the Magazine's 
appealing success where you show gifts to the 
Carnegie group of institutions aggregating 
$824,205.85 in these four years. You are doing 
good service in making the Carnegie Institute 
understood, and with understanding comes ap- 
preciation. May the years that lie ahead fill your 
Garden of Gold with all the money its acreage 
will hold. 


—E.Leanor Brown Davipson 


PRAISE FOR DR. HEINROTH 
Dear CarNEGIE: 

Welshmen are deeply grateful to Dr. Charles 
Heinroth for his masterly Lenten lecture on the 
‘*Music of Wales,’ and to the Carnegie Institute 
for publishing it in the March number of the 
Magazine. The courtesy of reprinting the article 
accorded by the Magazine has enabled the editor 
of the Druid, Robert H. Davies, to reprint the 
entire lecture and it is now on its way to the four 
quarters of the globe; for this little Welsh- 
American newspaper has, I believe, geographically 
the largest circulation of any paper a in 
the United States. It is going to be read and 
reread, and we confidently expect that Dr. Hein- 
roth will be accorded the credit for an awakening 
in Welsh music, especially in orchestral scoring 
and orchestra, that in a way will compensate him 
for his labor of love. 

—Freperick T. GRETTON 


NO NEXT WAR 
As for threats of new war, while the peoples of 
the world still so painfully feel the scourge of the 
last terrible war, we cannot believe they are real 
because we are unable to believe any civilized 
state exists which is willing to become so mon- 
strously homicidal and almost certainly suicidal. 
—Pore Pius XI 
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TWENTIETH-CENTURY PAINTINGS 
By Maup DAE 


[The Carnucie MaGazine is indebted to Mrs. Chester Dale for permission to reprint the foreword 
which she wrote for the catalogue of the Exhibition of Paintings from the Chester Dale Collection now 
being shown in the Carnegie Institute until June 15. The foreword is a brief interpretation of the de- 
velopment of modern art in the twentieth century as exemplified by the paintings in the exhibition. 
Mrs. Maud Dale is the wife of Chester Dale, whose collection of modern paintings is one of the largest 
and most important in the United States. Mrs. Dale is the author of several books and numerous maga- 
zine articles on modern art and is known in this country and in Europe for her enthusiastic sponsor- 
ship of contemporary painting. Recently Mrs. Dale was awarded the Cross of the Legion of Honor 
by the French Government in recognition of her great interest in the art of France. ] 


, 


A CENTURY 
of machin- 
ery and the last 
war have 
changed the 
world around 
us, and the 
rhythm of life 
seems to mark 
a different time 
in which things 
are being ac- 
complished 
with an accent 
rather more 
divine than 
Victorian. 
There can be 
no modern art 
without a modern point of departure, 
and the importance of any art today is 
just in proportion to how nearly it 
serves to interpret our particular emo- 
tional reactions. All art that can be 
called modern has given up painting 
our appearance; this is now the business 
of the camera, which does it perfectly. 
The beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury found the idols of the youth of the 
day to be Cézanne, Gauguin, Van Gogh. 
The deeper complication in these men 
who had followed impressionism was 
addressing itself to the imagination and 
emotions rather than to the eye. 
Cézanne, Gauguin, Van Gogh, all 
three of them appearing at the same 
time, painting with so much emotion, 
in their different ways, their reactions 
to the world, their lives, their art, as 





STILL LIFE WITH APPLES 
By Henri Matisse 


it had not been 
done before, 
should have 
been warning 
of a coming 
change; but it 
was not until 
Matisse stepped 
off into space 
that the thing 
became a glar- 
ing fact im- 
possible to 
ignore. 

In the years 
between 1904 
and 1908, Ma- 
tisse, Derain, 
Viaminck, 
Dufy, and Braque had combined their 
experiments in color complementaries 
and contrasts and the result was that 
triumph of pure color called fauv- 
ism. [In a note concerning Matisse’s 
visit to Pittsburgh the CarNEGIE 
MaGazineE for February, 1930, ex- 
plained the term Les Fauves—the Wild 
Beasts—thus: a group of artists so 
christened by the awe-struck French 
public because of their daring and 
brilliant departure from the traditions 
of earlier painting. | 

Fortunately for art the development 
of these men after 1908 was in quite 
differe:it directions. They had no in- 
tention of remaining bound by color as 
an end; it was not for this they had 
rescued it from impressionism. Fauv- 
ism was only a part of their evolution 








LA CONVERSATION ; DANS LE PARC 
By Giorcio pe Cuirico By Marie LaureNncin 





PAYSAGE D ESPAGNE BASKET OF FRUIT 
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and the evolution of 
color through Cézanne 
and Seurat. 

After 1908 they turned 
to questions of line, 
composition, and vol- 
ume. It was Cézanne’s 
art that proved the 
greatest imspiration; 
from him came cubism. 
In his form built up of 
color and his insistence 
on the cone, and cube, 
and the cylinder as a 
foundation of forms in 
art, Braque, Picasso, 
Lhote, and others found 
an escape in their search 
for a way to paint the 
story of a world of steel and speed to 
which they were born. 

The men who were responsible for 
these two important movements—fauv- 
ism and cubism—are shown in this 
exhibition with their contemporaries 
and the young men who have followed. 

A quarter of a century has passed since 
this new movement became evident in 
the arts, and today it is world-wide. 
There is no necessity to like the modern 
world—art, stage, music, dance, or 
literature—but it is stupid not to know 
or understand what the arts are trying 
to express in these new forms. 

Separating and arranging in order 
the various individual manifestations 
that have dominated any particular art 
or epoch is always a difficult task. 
Aspects multiply and images swarm, the 
proportion is always the same, but the 
form changes and many things end in 
the passing. 

While truth and beauty are eternal 
and unchangeable in their essence, they 
are revealed to man in many different 


ways and forms, but with a respect for - 


this essential truth in all art—that one 
can see in the contradictory movements 
a plan of the whole—and the more this 
plan is condensed the more surely it 
seem to embrace the whole. 

It is curious to see how many of the 
young painters have gone romantic. 
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STILL LIFE 
By AuGuste CHaBauD 


Evidently great wars breed romanticism 
in the arts, for it is just a hundred years 
since those other young people who 
grew up after the French Revolution 
launched the rev olutionary movement, 
known as the romantic school, that in- 
fluenced so much art and literature dur- 
ing the nineteenth century. 

Fortunately there is more in revolu- 
tion than. revolt and each revolution is 
the revolving of the wheel of progress 
in the evolution of man which, moving 
always in a circle, progresses in its 
accumulated material, adding always 
more knowledge and understanding. 


AMERICAN MUSEUMS 
MEETING 


sae American Association of Mu- 
seums will hold its annual meeting 
in Carnegie Institute at Pittsburgh on 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, May 
21, 22, and 23. About two hundred 
guests are expected. The program calls 
for two general sessions daily and six 
group and section sessions each even- 
ing. Informal dinner conferences will 
be held by education sub-groups Thurs- 
day and Friday. The meeting will close 
Saturday evening with the 25th anni- 
versary dinner, and will be followed by 
a trip to the Allegheny Country Club on 
ss 
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ART STUDY AT CARNEGIE LIBRARY 
By Marion Cominos, Head of the Art Division of the Library 


Why is the study 
of art so difficult? 
Largely because 
the reader can- 
not see, literally, 
what the writer 
is talking about. 
The critic has 
assimilated 
images from his 
own acquaint- 
ance with origi- 
nals, but even if 
he be a Roger Fry or an Elie Faure, to 
mention two contemporary critics, his 
enthusiasm cannot present to the aver- 
age reader the visual impressions upon 
which he so discriminatingly passes 
judgment. 

The ideal way to study art would 
not be a gallery tour with its fatigues 
and kaleidoscopic changes, or a course 
in college far on veritable originals, 
but an armchair, books, leisure, an in- 
spiring companion who should be 
learned enough to answer questions, 
and each work of art brought before 
one to be questioned, compared, and 
gradually evaluated as one’s taste be- 
came educated. But there is no Mae- 
cenas to whom such a feast is possible. 
Instead, the best course practicable to- 
day is to study faithful reproductions 
at home or in college, ak there pre- 
pare to appreciate the originals when 
the opportunity presents itself. The 
advantage of such a cultural study is 
now offered to Pittsburgh through the 
Carnegie Library. 

For years the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York has devoted much of its 
great energy and resources to the task 
of advancing the place of art in Ameri- 
can life. The first step taken in the far- 
reaching program, that of training a 
select group of art teachers, has been 
carried out; and the second step, that of 





providing equipment for the teaching of 
art in colleges, now nears completion. 

The Carnegie Library has fortunately 
acquired one of the Art Reference Sets 
which comprises this equipment. The 
catalogue of the great store of photo- 
graphs, etchings, and textiles included 
in the sets is the part of the work yet 
unfinished; but recently the Library has 
received sections of the catalogue issued 
in provisional form, which reveal 
scholarship and inspiration that will 
guide students through various fields 
exactly as a course of illustrated lectures 
directs the attention and enlivens the 
enthusiasm of college classes. 

Additional study is provided for. The 
Art Reference Sets include 200 volumes 
which are in themselves an ideal small 
library on the history and appreciation 
of art. These give the necessary back- 
ground and form an introduction to the 
subject. But the vitalizing feature, 
unique in this set, is the splendid selec- 
tion of photographs of outstanding 
works of art. Many of the photo- 
graphs, approximately one fourth, are 
in color, and examples that need large 
scale to be appreciated are given it. A 
prominent art dealer of New York 
ranged Europe from Madrid to Con- 
stantinople to secure the best possible 
photographs, and in many cases nega- 
tives had to be specially made. 

The catalogue brings the photographs 
into relation with each other, present- 
ing them in historical sequence and in 
the light of the latest scholarship. The 
text so far received is provisional and is 
subject to change before it is finally 
printed, but we may quote a paragraph 
descriptive of the accompanying illus- 
tration from the Corporation catalogue: 


The portraits attributable to Massys are among 
his most pleasing works. Some of them show a 
very tender, sympathetic style that antedates his 
subjection to Italian influence. That influence 
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plays a part already in the portrait of an ecclesi- 
astic in the Liechtenstein Gallery. . . . In it there 
is not yet that perfect assimilation of Italian 
mannerisms that can be seen in some of his other 
portraits, such as the splendid John Carondelet of 
about 1525 in the Havemeyer collection. In the 
Liechtenstein portrait the Italian borrowings 
still stand out as striking characteristics... . 
The closest Italian parallels for Massys are 
usually to be found among the works of the 
Lombard school: there are instances of whole 
compositions borrowed from Leonardo or one of 
his followers. 

The portrait of the ecclesiastic is most re- 
markable for the vivid expression of life in a figure 
of such composure. It perfectly complies with the 
Greek ideal of potential power as contrasted with 
active power. And yet the pose is in a sense 
momentary. . . At the same time the decorative 
character of the whole picture has been, in truly 
Renaissance fashion, an important consideration 
with the artist. Even imore than the triptych of 
the Deposition, this portrait bespeaks a new era: 
the masterpieces of Diirer and Holbein (with both 
of whom Massys a little later became acquainted) 
are here foreshadowed. 


Professor John Shapley, head of the 
Department of Fine Arts at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, is responsible for 
the catalogue and has developed it into 
a series of lectures on the various ob- 
jects. It is the best possible equivalent 
of the inspiring comment of such a man 
in the presence of the work of art itself. 





PORTRAIT OF AN ECCLESIASTIC 
By Quentin Massys (1466-1530) 
Liechtenstein Collection, Vienna 
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The scope of the Art Reference Sets 
is by no means limited to the courses 
already catalogued. Photographs to 
the number of 2,000 embrace all the 
arts, and some of the books extend this 
instruction by illustration many times; 
there is, for example, a facsimile of a 
complete set of etchings by Rembrandt. 
In addition, and most remarkable of all, 
are two groups of original works of art 
and craftsmanship: a collection of 
twenty-five prints illustrating the arts 
of engraving technically and _histori- 
cally from the fifteenth to the twentieth 
century; and a series, not a mere collec- 
tion but a series each member of which 
links up with the next, of original 
pieces of textile fabrics, “‘chosen to 
illustrate design, color, geography, 
period and technique. Cashmere 
weave, Chinese tapestry, brocade and 
damask, Greek embroideries, Indian 
prints and modern printed silks.’" The 
textile series has been made up by Miss 
Frances Morris, curator of textiles at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

Here, we may say, is an exhibition of 
art through the ages. Each work must 
have passed a critical jury of the 
scholars who served as a committee of 
selection. The number being strictly 
limited to 2,000, it is of interest that 
certain modern works were admitted, 
art as modern as the Shelton Hotel, 
Matisse’s ‘‘Danseuses,’’ or Van Gogh’s 
desperately sincere self-portrait. On 
the other hand, we have works of the 
most remote character, the Rabula 
gospels, mosaics that connect Roman 
with Christian art, medieval reliqua- 
ries, the throne of Maxentius at Ra- 
venna, to mention a few in the medieval 
section. An Aegean goddess, the por- 
tals of Gothic cathedrals, Gains- 
borough's ‘Blue Boy’’ have come to- 
gether because each had something 
definite to say. It is a gathering not 
only of world masterpieces such as the 
Sistine Madonna and the ‘‘Davids’’ of 
Florence, but it includes all works of 
significance as well as intimations of 
new channels, .through which has 
filtered the world spirit of beauty. 
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“OUR MARY” 


A Review of Mary Roberts Rinehart’ s 
‘“My Story’ (Farrar and Rinehart) 


4 the world at large she is Mary 
Roberts Rinehart but to Pittsburgh 
she will always be Our Mary. It was 
here that she was born and raised, 
began her work as a hospital nurse, was 
married and brought 
forth her three sons, 
had her first failures 
and her first successes, 
and won her inter- 
national renown; and 
while she now re- 
sides in Washington, 
she is Pittsburgh's 
own child. Neither 
time nor distance can 
break that tie. And 
that’s that. 

When we recall 
through the pages of 
“My Story”’ a review 
of the productions of 
her facile pen, we 
marvel at the breadth 
and magnitude of her 
work. Here are some 
thirty books, in read- 
ing which the Ameri- 
can public has 
laughed with one 
accord over the 
eccentric stories of 
“Tish,”’ thrilled into 
goose flesh through 
her creepy detective 
stories, and followed 
into a quieter mood her tales of char- 
acter and domestic life. Amidst this 
compact little library of delightful 
reading we have long since chosen one 
book, ““Long Live the King,"’ as the 
masterpiece of her invention. It is the 
story of a little prince who strolls away 
from the custody of his tutor and finds 
himself in the home of another little 
boy who was the son of an American 
circus proprietor, and when the emperor 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 


learns that his grandson is missing, a 

string of adventures begins which holds 

us fascinated until the last page. As a 

story of appealing childhood this book 

is the equal of anything in our literature. 
Other readers have 
their favorites among 
Mrs. Rinehart’'s 
books, but this one 
is Ours. 

She has had a half 
dozen of her plays 
produced, and at one 
time enjoyed the dis- 
tinction of having 
two of them running 
simultaneously on 
Broadway. Over one 
of these plays, ‘Seven 
Days,’ the whole 
nation split its sides 
with laughter, and 
the piece earned over 
a million dollars. It 
was written in collab- 
oration with Avery 
Hopwood, and of this 
experience she says: 


From the beginning 
Hopwood sat at the desk 
and wrote, and I walked 
about the room and dic- 
tated. Dialogue was easy 
for both of us, but easier 
for me. Hopwood wrote 
very rapidly, and always 
with an eye to structure. 
In this he was invaluable. Also he was witty. 
Such strength as I had in farce lay, as it lies now 
in my other writing, in situation. I have no wit 
whatever, save of that tardy sort which comes too 
late to have any value. But Hopwood had a 
rapierlike wit. He would take a line of mine, 
twist it about, and make it into a laugh. 


Another play, ‘*The Bat,”’ was equally 
popular and remunerative, and the rest 
of them, all showing technical excel- 
lence and amusing invention, had their 
own days on the stage. And after that 
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there were hundreds of magazine 
articles which touched upon almost 
every topic of human interest. 

This le book, ‘‘My Story,’’ is 
indeed a bold venture. David Hume, 
in writing a sketch of himself as a 
foreword to his ‘“‘History of England,’ 
says that ‘‘No man can write long of 
himself without vanity.’” But here is 
a woman who has written “‘long’’ of 
herself, yet throughout the whole 
length of the narrative we see no mark 
of vanity. Written with great candor, 
her story reveals the pains of literary 
motherhood whereby this large brood 
of brain children were brought forth, 
and beyond that there is a deeper 
motherhood which comprises the home 
that she made for her husband and her 
children and reflects her anxious care 
that their lives should be protected and 
secure. On the delicate subject of the 


earnings as between husband and wife 
—a rock on which many marriages 
have been wrecked—she writes: 


We pooled our resources, at my insistence. All 
funds went into a common account, and what was 
left was the property of the earner to save and 
invest. To this moment that system still obtains, 


and in the usual sense of the words there is no 
mine and thine. Now and then I find a woman 
who regards her earnings as her own, to use as 
she likes while her husband bears the family 
burdens unassisted. I have no more patience with 
this than I have with indolence, or with so-called 
temperament. If a marriage is not a joint affair, 
financially and otherwise, it is no true partnership. 

Biography, after all, down through 
the ages, belongs to that department of 
literature which is the surest in the 
struggle for immortal life. This book is 
well named ‘My Story.’’ While she 
warns us that it is not a full confession, 
it does show, as in a mirror, the image 
of a soul that was acquainted with 
every vicissitude of human experience. 
But there was one thing which the 
fairies did not bring to her cradle, and 
that was leisure. The brain that drove 
her to incessant writing, enabling her 
to win the choicest spirits of the world 
into the charming realm of her friend- 
ship, gave her no time for rest. She 
was always at work. 

The book begins with a childhood 


which is just like the stories of millions 
of other American children. There was 
a dreaming father who was always on 
the verge of getting rich through his 
inventions, which somehow or other 
never had any practical worth; a mother 
who guided this daughter along the 
homely path of virtue until the in- 
firmities of age made the mother a child 
to the daughter; and uncles, aunts, and 
cousins always present in her narrow 
and confined circle of life. It was an 
audacious step when Mary at seventeen 
announced to this humdrum group that 
she was going to become a nurse. But 
she did it, and did it well, until one 
day Dr. Stanley M. Rinehart asked her 
to marry him; and with the celebration 
of this event she retired into a home of 
her own. 

With the beginning of that home life 
we catch the first glimpse of a quality 
which glowed steadily in Mrs. Rine- 
hart’s character like the rich fire in a 

recious jewel—the quality of loyalty. 

he author is probably the last person 
to think herself so endowed, but loyalty 
comes to the surface by its own force 
on nearly every page of the book, for 
amidst all the triumphs of her endeavors 
she was cherishing the deeper con- 
sciousness of a life whose achievements 
she consecrated to her family. 

It must have been a great day in her 
career when this hospital nurse stood in 
familiar chat before the King of Bel- 
gium, or when the Queen of Great Britain 
talked with her in London, or when 
Foch, the generalissimo of all the allied 
armies of the world, received her with 
honor as the only woman guest with 
his staff at dinner. 

She met every situation with a sense 
of humor. When it became necessary, 
in order to free herself from hourly 
household calls, to rent an office down- 
town, she dressed herself like the 
stenographers who were employed in 
the building. One day a man addressed 
her in the elevator. 

“How are you this morning, girl?”’ 

And she replied, “I’m fine. How 
are you?” 
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At times she needed money—needed 
it badly—and yet when the Ladies 
Home Journal offered her its editorship 
at a salary of $50,000 a year, she de- 
clined it on the ground that it might 
disrupt her home at Pittsburgh. 

When, upon a royal invitation, she 
went to see the King of Belgium, she 
had been told that she must not speak 
before His Majesty spoke. The equerry 
announced her as Madame Rinehart. 
Here is the scene: 

He 0 aside, and I confronted a screen. 
As I moved forward the equerry retired and closed 
the door, and I took a long breath. Around that 
screen was a king. A fine, courageous, and 
essentially simple man, but a king. 

I advanced, reached the open, bowed; and a very 
tall man standing on the hearth rug came forward 
gravely and held out his hand. I shook it fer- 
vently, and waited. But he said nothing. Good 
heavens, he wasn't saying anything! With the 
usual American horror of a complete silence, I 
was alarmed to hear my own voice. 

“You know, sire, you are supposed to speak 
first.” 

*‘Oh, am I?’’ he said, and smiled. 
suppose we sit down.”’ 

When America joined in the War, 
Mrs. Rinehart was chosen by President 
Wilson to do various work, first at our 
training camps on this side, and later 
for other work in Europe. After the 
armistice she returned home and went 
into the Great West in search of ma- 
terial and adventure. While there she 
was made a daughter of an Indian tribe, 
and says: 

Except the Hopis, the Indians flocked about us 
at every stop. One day an ancient Navajo gentle- 


man planted himself before me and pointed to 
himself. 


‘“George,’’ he said conversationally. 

“Mary,” said I, similarly pointing, and not to 
be outdone. 

“George.” 

““Mary.”” 

On more than one occasion we feel 
that Mrs. Rinehart tries to force her- 
self to believe in ghosts, or perhaps we 
had better say, tries not to believe in 
ghosts. Ghosts have come to all of us 
after too much coffee, when perhaps 
what we heard was only Tennyson's 
mouse, which shrieked behind the 
moldering wainscot. But she embodied 
her ghosts in more than one story with 





“Well then, 
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vividness enough to keep her readers 
awake in fear and trembling. 

This book shows Mrs. Rinehart 
winning her way step by step to a 
supreme position in American literature, 
a brilliant leader in the authorship of 
our country. And if the gentlemen who 
award the Nobel prizes will give that 
graceful recognition to her work which 
it has won from the world at large, we 
shall be able to forgive them for any 
mistakes which may have marked their 
conscientious judgments in the past. 

S..8: C. 


TECH’S OPEN HOUSE 


N the evening of April 24 the Car- 

negie Institute of Technology held 
its annual open house, when nearly 
twenty thousand visitors came to in- 
spect its halls. Each department of the 
various schools—engineering, machin- 
ery, library, fine arts, and Margaret 
Morrison Carnegie—was at work, so 
that the visitor gained an excellent view 
of a great educational center in full 
swing: the studios, laboratories, shops, 
and little theater were busy with stu- 
dents at work, while special exhibitions 
of the products of each school were on 
display. 

The great number of people who 
wished to see the functioning of a large 
school was a gratifying proof of the 
popularity and interest the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology has attained in 
its home city. 


TECH COMMENCEMENT 


Ox June 9 the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology will hold its twenty- 
fourth commencement in Syria Mosque. 
The address of the occasion will be 
given by Alanson B. Houghton, re- 
cently ambassador to Great Britain 
from the United States. On the pre- 
ceding Sunday evening the Reverend 
William H. Boddy, of the First Presby- 
terian Church of ‘Chicago, will deliver 


the baccalaureate sermon in Carnegie 
Music Hall. 
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ON THE ART OF BOOKBINDING 


By RacHet McMasters Miter Hunt 


[Immediately upon the close of her school days Mrs. Roy A. Hunt chose bookbinding as her avoca- 
tion in life. Having studied binding as a fine art, she equipped her home with all the accessories of the 
craft, and now for some dozen years she has been doing ein that field which in tooling, decoration, 
and artistic excellence vies with the best examples that have come down from the old masters. Her 
books have been publicly exhibited on many occasions, always evoking admiration. The accompanying 
illustrations show but a few of the bindings of her own designing and execution. Mrs. Hunt is also 
an authority on gardens and garden books, and was until quite recently president of the Garden Club 








of Allegheny County. | 


Recentiy Lord 
Howard, while 
still ambassador, 
remarked that 
one of the regrets 
of his life was 
that he had never 
learned a handi- 
craft, but that he 
hoped to make 
good this defect 
upon his retire- 
ment from active 
service by becoming an enthusiastic, if 
perhaps a belated, bookbinder. ‘“‘To 
have bound one book really well,’’ he 
said, ‘‘is to have added to the stock of 
beautiful things of this world.”’ 
For him was lever have at his beddes heed 
Twenty bokes clad in blak or reed, 
Of Aristotle and his philosophye 
Than robes riche, or fithele or gay sautyre. 


Thus Chaucer describes the passion 
for early book collecting. There are 
many of these agreeable enthusiasts 
with us still to whom a book bound 
in “‘blak or reed’’ is more alluring than 
the dernier cri of fashion or the lust 
for furniture. 

‘The love of a beautiful book is a 
thing apart from literature and read- 
ing,’ and the bookbinder who preserves 
for the future the great works of early 
days or the best results of modern 
thought adds not only his share of 
beauty but of glory to his period. 

Somewhere someone described the 
passion for collecting beautiful books, 
worthily bound, as ‘“‘the glamour of 
bindings.’” The first binder may have 





been that humble workman who col- 
lected the tiles for the Assyrians and 
upon which they wrote their laws, 
inclosing the engraved tablets in covers 
of terra which had to be broken when 
the tablet was used. Assyrian cylinders 
belong also to this period. They were 
of all sizes and inscribed thereon in 
minute characters were complete his- 
torical records. 

Early Egyptian literature was written 
on scrolls of papyrus and the first 
Egyptian bookbindings were doubtless 
the cylinders of carved wood, ivory, 
or beaten metals made to protect them. 
As a writing material, papyrus is be- 
lieved to have been in use as early as 
4000 s.c. The papyrus manuscripts 
were kept in roll form and sealed with 
Nile mud. 

In the second century s.c. Eumenas 
Il, king of Pergamus, finding papyrus 
difficult to procure, introduced im- 
provements into the preparation of 
sheep and calf skins for writing ma- 
terials, and was rewarded by the name 
of his kingdom being perpetuated in 
the word—Per-ga-men-tum—whence 
our parchment. Later a new writing 
material came from the East, made 
of a pulp from linen rags, hence our 


nner 

ompeii contributes to the history of 
our craft slabs of wood, hollowed out 
and filled with wax upon which was 
written the message. The two slabs 
were bound together at the back with 
leather thongs and constituted the first 
books. 


Roman books suggest at once the 
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traditional Sibylline books brought by 
King Tarquinius Superbus. There have 
been preserved beautiful Roman tablets 
made of wood, ivory, or metal, covered 
with a thin wax, the writing done with 


a stylus. Later on, the tablets were 
laced together and had covers of carved 
ivory, gold, silver, and enamel. 

Cicero was particular about his bind- 
ings and admired the colored covers in 
his library at Tusculum. Lucullus was 
his neighbor and he had a vast collec- 
tion of books. The Emperor Augustus 
was a book lover as well as an author. 
Tiberius and Trajan each had libraries, 
Horace and Pliny both refer to book- 
shops then extant in Rome. 

Byzantium was famous for 
rich books, volumes so splen- 
did that they were carried in 
processions. We only know 
of these through tradition, 
but in the Cathedral Library 
of Siena we may see others. 
The chief treasure is a cloi- 
sonné enamel on the Greek 
Gospels. In Florence, in 
Rome, and Vienna, and, of 
course, in Paris there are 
jeweled bindings that feast 
one’s eye. Of these jeweled 
and metal covers few remain 
for they were often melted up 
for bullets, or perhaps for 
trappings for a king’s horse. 
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To my mind, however, 
the most superb books | 
have ever seen were in a 
monastery library in Mos- 
cow. They beggar descrip- 
tion, their great size alone 
would dignify them and 
make them splendid—one 
in a binding of old red 
leather, covered by a filigree 
of chased gold and incrusted 
with enormous emeralds, 
rubies, sapphires, and pearls. 

In early days the monas- 
tery was the fount of learn- 
ing, and the monks were 
famous scribes. When they 
had spent months, and even 
years, writing, TF ctihating: and orna- 
menting certain manuscripts, it was 
necessary that these precious sheets be 

rotected. The casings made for these 
sae were first ar wood, unorna- 
mented, but firmly clasped with metal. 
These same wooden boards, intended 
primarily for protection, often led to 
their ultimate destruction, as the wood 
was the abiding place of worms which 
ate through into the book itself. The 
volumes were deposited in the monas- 
tery libraries, ieilenen slanting shelves 


and usually chained thereto. But the 
monks wished to see their works 
worthily clothed, and, in time, the 
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simple corners and clasps were elabo- 
rately carved. Ivory was employed, 
later gold and silver was inlaid, gems 
incrusted, and old fabrics sewn with 
pearls were used for the daintier books. 
In the earlier stages the binder only 
stitched the leaves of the book and the 
silversmith made the cover. 

With the invention of printing, the 
character of bookbinding 
changed gradually, and a 
new period in its history 
began. No doubt the cru- 
saders brought back many 
ideas. The Arabs were pro- 
ficient in book design and 
tooling, and their influence 
upon these early travelers 
fostered the Oriental craze 


that swept Europe even 
then. 
Although the art of book- 


binding in Europe was far 
advanced before the inven- 
tion of printing by Guten- 
berg in 1450, with the re- 
sulting increase in books 
there came a demand for 
binders. In fact, presses and 
binders became a part of the 
monasteries. Soon the de- 
mand outgrew these binderies. Next, 
the wooden covers—too awkward for 
small books—were supplanted by paste- 
board which was made by pasting to- 
gether sheets and layers of papers. 
These covers brought about the neces- 
sity of leather backs and sides, and thus 
the craft grew and prospered, to reach 
its height in the Renaissance. 

In Venice in 1488 there was estab- 
lished the famous Aldine Press. Aldus 
Manutius was a scholar and a teacher of 
Latin. Later he became so well versed 
in Greek literature that his judgments 
upon the authenticity and purity of 
text became the accepted authority. 
His books were the finest in the world, 
exquisitely printed and beautifully 
bound by Italian binders. 

The sign of the Aldine Press, which 
first appeared in 1502, is the well- 
known anchor entwined by a dolphin. 
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These symbolized the qualities that 
Aldus sought to combine, and he him- 
self quaintly said “‘I can surely affirm 
that I have as my constant companions 
the dolphin and the anchor. I have 
accomplished much by holding fast, 
and much by pressing on.” 

France has always claimed bookbind- 
ing as her own craft. Many processes 





were discovered in Italy, but once 
introduced into France, obtained a per- 
fection never reached elsewhere. Dur- 
ing the reign of the luxury- and art- 
loving Francis I bookbinding received 
its first great artistic impetus. Francis 
not only brought binders from Italy, 
but rare books from Aldus and manu- 
scripts from Florence. 

Catherine de Medici’s private library 
of nearly four thousand volumes was 
justly noted, and many of the rarest 
examples had been part of her dowry. 
She kept busy a staff of court binders 
who vied with each other in producing 
beautiful bindings. She was fond of 
red morocco and used her personal 
cipher and monogram liberally. 

But the greatest of all book lovers was 
Jean Grolier de Servin, Visconte 
d’Aguisy, born in Lyons in 1476. He 
served as ambassador to Rome, after- 
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wards treasurer of France under four 
rulers. But the glory of his diplomatic 
career has long been obscured by the 
fame of his love for books, and his 
generous patronage. While in Italy 
Grolier made friends with Aldus 
Manutius, our “‘scholar printer.’’ His 
genuine appreciation of Aldus, as well 
as his financial aid, helped to enrich 
that early world of printing. Some of 
the most perfect specimens of his work 
were dedicated to Jean Grolier and 
bound for him at Venice. Out of 3,000 
only 350 authentic volumes of the 
Grolier library remain, and their per- 
fection in taste and decoration are a 
source of great delight and inspiration. 
The motto on each volume: “Jo Gro- 
lerii et Amicorum”’ (the property of 
Jean Grolier and his friends) is as true 
today as then. “‘A library is a looking- 
glass in which the owner’s mind is 
reflected,’ and it is a noble portrait we 
have of Jean Grolier. 

Gaston, the duc d’Orleans, was a 
lover of sumptuous books and LeGascon 
was his favorite binder. The Duke had 
two fine libraries, one at Blois, one in 
the Luxemburg, where bookshelves 
covered with green velvet and bordered 
with gold lace and fringe were fitting 
receptacles for such works of art. 
Bound in plain calf or a light violet 
morocco, the delicate fanfare style 
would show brilliantly the thousands 
of tiny gold dots as a background for 
his foliage tools, and the cipher, a 
double “‘G,’’ and a crown. 

The bindings owned by Tomasso 
Maioli, who lived about 1530, must here 
be mentioned. Some of his books were 
exchanged into the Grolier library, and 
the books of both collectors were some- 
what similar. Maioli used several 
Latin mottoes liberally; one of these 
seems particularly human: “Lord, let 
my portion be in the land of the living.”’ 

Of collectors there are legion. Cardi- 
nal Mazarin’s library on the Quirinal 
consisted of 5,000 volumes, bound by 
French artists, of whom Le Gascon was 
his favorite. 

Cardinal Richelieu was a collector of 
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sumptuous books, the great Grimani 
adored the crimson velvet on_ his 
breviary, Colbert was as celebrated for 
his books as for his statesmanship. He 
owned a library of 8,000 manuscripts. 

In the reign of Louis XIV the style 
of book decoration changed. Instead 
of delicate traceries and dignified lines 
the royal arms were used. These elabo- 
rate, supported coats of arms, usually 
very ornate, occupy the center of the 
book, inclosed by a heavy border im- 
pressed by an engraved wheel. Here 
enters the commercial feeling in book- 
binding, this wheel mechanically repeat- 
ing the design formerly put in by hand. 

England’s part in bookbinding is 
interesting, but few dates and fewer 
names remain. One must see and pore 
over the superb old stamped bindings in 
Durham and Lincoln Cathedrals. Hugh 
Pudsey, bishop of Durham, 1153 to 
1195, gave to his cathedral a great 
Bible which he had written and bound. 
Such books are triumphs of monkish 
art and the covers are the finest known 
specimens of early English stamped 
leather. 

Some Scottish work is notable, and 
there are many delightful little ‘‘reli- 
ures de fantaisie,"’ the embroidered 
bindings. Many royal ladies em- 
broidered velvet and brocade covers 
for their “‘Books of Hours,’’ and wore 
them attached to their belts by long 
silver chains, and no doubt went 
happily to mass. 

The English sovereigns, from Henry 
VII on, have taken great interest in 
binding, as shown by the personal 
initials, badges, and heraldic emblems 
on these royal books. The House of 
Tudor had its books bound in velvet, 
calf, and deerskin. The Stuarts used 
morocco. The vain and handsome 
Charles I, to embellish his books, had 
his own portrait painted on satin covers 
or embroidered thereon in gold and 
silver, and as a point of favor gave 
locks of his own hair to certain court 
ladies for their embroidered bindings. 
Queen Elizabeth chose velvet, and 
‘the custom of perfuming books at this 
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period is shown in the instructions for 
presents to be given to the Queen— 
‘Present a book well bound, and make 
the book savour well’.”’ 

Until very recently England pos- 
sessed a name that will hereafter stand 
out in bookbinding, that of T. J. 
Cobden-Sanderson. A friend and fellow 
worker of William Morris, he held the 
same social creeds and ideals. Believ- 
ing that the combined labor of heart and 
hand is necessary to the happiness and 
well-being of every man, Mr. Cobden- 
Sanderson abandoned his profession of a 
barrister, and entered the bindery of 
Roger de Coverly in London. After 
his apprenticeship he set up his own 
bindery, from which came very choice 
books. The designs were unique, and 
the tooling dazzlingly brilliant. The 
earlier work shows us intricate designs 
of conventionalized flower forms, 
leaves, dots, and stars. His later pat- 
terns suggested earlier periods of bind- 
ings, geometrical lines, inlays, charm- 
ing in themselves, but perhaps not so 
original as his earlier work. To Cobden- 
Sanderson belongs the honor of the sug- 
gestion of the name now so universally 
used and applied, and perhaps mis- 
applied—Arts and Crafts. At this same 
time William Morris was printing his 
beautiful volumes at the Kelmscott 
Press. Mr. Cobden-Sanderson desired 
most earnestly to find an expression for 
his ideals of a workshop where em- 
ployer and employee would work 
together, so he founded the Doves 
Bindery at Hammersmith. The little 
house across the street from Kelmscott 
House with its tiny garden protected 
from the Thames by a stone wall, 
seemed far removed from the world. 

The real process of hand bookbinding 
is labor, not play altogether, and 
every booklover should be familiar to 
a certain extent with its principles. 
It adds doubly to the joy of ownership 
for the bibliophile to have a part in the 
binding of his books. They should 
represent his taste and reflect his per- 
sonality. Few possessions are more 
intimate than one’s books, and it is 


really important that the true collector 
should have an interest in the tech- 
nique of binding and a knowledge of 
tooling, which is the last word in book 
decoration. Then many a book in one’s 
library with a contemporary binding 
may be saved to lend atmosphere to the 
library shelves. A rare book in a bind- 
ing of its period, if it has been well 
bound originally, may be restored by a 
careful binder. The appreciative owner 
may then welcome anew the old friend 
who may outshine in interest and value 
the newcomer upon the shelves. 

On the commercial side of book- 
binding much has been done that is 
good, but there is still much left to do, 
and for the public to demand. There is 
commercial binding and commercial 
binding. One belongs to the blank 
book class, the other to most of our 
modern literature. The recent revival 
of printing has been very stimulating. 
These limited editions have been beauti- 
fully printed and the bindings are 
adequate for the books sent out from 
the many new presses that are reprinting 
the finer books of the last two centuries. 
True, tasteful papers, hand-blocked and 
colorful, take the place of costly leather, 
and labels printed with care ornament 
the books and the cases which hold 
them. What the future may hold we 
cannot say, but with the renewed ap- 
a the bookbinder may look 
orward to a renaissance of his in- 
herited art. The beauty of the machine- 
made book and a hand-bound book 
will always be in that difference which 
separates work done by machine and 
work done by hand. There is without 
doubt a wonderful charm in a beautiful 
and suitable binding, suggestive of the 
book itself or perhaps the mood of the 
writer. If the binder can touch upon 
and interpret these things, his work has 
not been in vain. When to the joy of a 
complete and perfect whole we add the 
delight of creating it, we are not sur- 
prised to learn that the binder falls a 


‘victim to the fascination of his craft, 


but sighs with Chaucer that “‘the lyf 
so short, the craft so longe to lerne.”’ 
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THE GARDEN OF GOLD 


GREAT hurricane was blowing 
through the Garden of Gold, and 
Jason, the Gardener, said to his wife 
Penelope: 
‘‘Eolus has loosed the winds upon us. 
Let us take shelter in our cottage.”’ 
When they had run inside, and the 
windows were shaking, Penelope asked 
him: “Who was Eolus?”’ 

‘“He was the god of the winds. I 
learned his story from Ulysses—Homer 
tells it in the Odyssey. When Ulysses, 
after the siege of Troy, was returning 
to Ithaca, where he was king, he was 
shipwrecked on an island where Eolus 
dwelt. Eolus gave him a great bag, 
made of oxhide, in which he had bound 
all the winds that would be contrary, 
and sent him on his way. But at night, 
while Ulysses slept, his sailors counseled 
together, and thinking among them- 
selves that the bag contained gold, they 
opened it and let 
loose these con- 
trary winds, and 
Ulysses, in spite of 
all his good seaman- 
ship, found his boat 
going back to the 
shores from which 
he had just sailed.”’ 

“And what hap- 
pened to him?” 

‘*Well, while 
Ulysses busied him- 
self with the ship, 
his sailors went on 
shore, where they 
were charmed with 
the loveliest voice 
that mortal ever 
had heard. So they 
made their way to 
the palace from 
which the song was 
coming, and there 
they met a beauti- 
ful woman named 
Circe—"" 





““Oh—that wicked woman!’ 
Penelope. 


cried 
“| have heard that no man 
could ever ‘escape from her fatal en- 


chantments. Was she, indeed, a really 
terrible creature, Jason?”’ 

‘*Yes—she was bad enough. She gave 
these sailors a lot of wine to drink, and 
the wine turned them into big pigs—"’ 

““Swine,’” said Penelope. 

“Yes. And there they were, nobody 
knowing that these pigs contained the 
brains and souls of men.”’ 

‘And how did they ever get the pigs 
turned again into men?”’ 

“Ulysses did that. He went to the 
palace in search of his companions and 
saw the pigs, but knew not who they 
were. But he suspected that Circe, who 
was most gracious to him, cherished 
evil designs upon him, and he therefore 
refused to drink her wine. And when 
Circe learned his name, she remembered 
that the oracle had 
once told her that 
her evil power 
would be destroyed 
by a great warrior 
named Ulysses, so 
she became penitent 
through fear and 
restored the sailors 
to their human 
shapes, and im- 
mediately they all 
departed out of her 
dominion.”’ 

““But, Jason, 
don’t you think 
that the story you 
have just told me 
is an argument for 
prohibition?”’ 

Jason's face took 
on a clouded look. 
‘Forget it, Pe- 
nelope,’’ he ad- 
monished her. 
‘‘Anyhow, Circe’s 
wine was drugged.” 
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GOLDEN FRUITAGE 


John B. Semple, whose generous im- 
pulses are perennial, has given the Car- 
negie Institute 
$3,000 for the 
a se of a col- 
ection of natural 
history specimens 
from the Hudson 
Bay Region 
which were 
gathered by 
George M. Sut- 
ton in his ex- 
ploration there 
last year. Mr. 

Semple has also Joun B. Sempre 

sent an additional check for $1,000 to- 
ward financing a new expedition to the 
Hudson Bay Region during the summer 
of 1931. : 

And now comes the Carnegie 
Women’s Clan of Cleveland, which 
sends through its secretary, Miss Irene 
LaLonde, a check for $100 toward the 
Endowment Fund of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, making the fifth 
annual contribution of this amount from 
that loyal organization. This $100 
with its accumulations of interest will 
be worth $209.76 in 1946, and when 
matched by the Carnegie Corporation, 
on the two-for-one basis, will have an 
ultimate value of $629.28. 

Thus the CarNnEGIE MaGazine starts 
its fifth year with this substantial proof 
that its friends are constant in their 
devotion to the Garden of Gold. 

POPULAR GOVERNMENT 


If, by the mere force of numbers, a majority 
should deprive a minority of any clearly written 
constitutional right, it might, in a moral point of 
view, justify revolution—certainly would if such 
right were a vital one. 

—AsrauaM Lincotn: Inaugural Address 


Most current fiction isn’t particularly good, or 
particularly bad, or particularly anything. 
—Freperic F. Van pe WaTER 


O Liberty! Liberty! how many crimes are com- 
mitted in thy name! 
—Mapame Rotanp 


TECH’S STUDENT WELFARE 


Bie Student Welfare Committee of 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
has a fund, the purpose of which is a 
modest but outright gift of money to 
students in temporary distress—that is, 
students who by accident or sickness 
have met with a sudden check in an 
otherwise successful career and who if 
not helped in some substantial manner 
might be forced to leave Carnegie Tech. 


THE MAKING OF WILLS 


In making a will, money left to the 
Carnegie Institute should be covered by 
the following phrase: 


I do hereby give and bequeath to the 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE in the City 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Dollars 


And bequests to the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology should be phrased like 
this: 


I do hereby give and bequeath to the 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY OF PITTS- 
BURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Dollars 


The Carnegie Institute stands in 
immediate need of a further addition of 
$3,000,000 to itsendowment funds—that 
is, $1,000,000 for Fine Arts, $1,000,000 
for Museum, and $1,000,000 for the un- 
hampered continuance of the Inter- 
national Exhibition of Paintings. 

The Carnegie Institute of Technology 
stands equally in need of large additions 
to its endowment funds, and is slowly 
—but very steadily—building up the 
$4,000,000 which it must raise in order 
to secure $8,000,000 from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. Let’s make 
our wills accordingly. 
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CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN 


WATER 


— color is an interesting and 
attractive medium for both the 
artist and his audience. It gives the 
painter a freedom and a spontaneity 
which he cannot find in other mediums, 
and while his public may be a limited 
one, in enthusiasm and conviction it 
makes up for lack of numbers. Because 
the painter's efforts in water color are 





FLOWERS 


By Witi1am Zoracu 


not as deliberate or conscious and pains- 

taking as in oil, the water color, never- 
theless, may be truly representative of 
his best work. 

There has been no dearth of water 
colors at the Institute this season. In 
February there was a section devoted to 
them in the Twenty-first Annual Ex- 
hibition of the Associated Artists of 
Pittsburgh; later the Institute presented 


COLORS 


a selection from the Tenth International 
Water Color Exhibition of Chicago 
And now comes the present exhibition 
of Contemporary American Water 
Colors through the courtesy of the 
Downtown Gallery, New York City. 

It is a brilliant and stimulating show. 
The artists represented in it naturally 
differ in their technique, approach, and 
point of view, but there is an amazing 
vitality about the exhibition which 
unifies it. It is alive and mobile. Water 
colors have never been traditionalized 
and so it is difficult to classify the seven- 
teen different artists represented in the 
exhibition. It is significant that they 
cannot be placed in schools or groups. 
Each has his own personal note. 

There is Charles Demuth with his 
sensitive and beautiful presentation of 
flowers and fruit; the lamented Preston 
Dickinson with his delicate colors and 
geometric landscapes; Charles Sheeler 
with his simplified pattern of indus- 
trial scenes which he carries over to a 
still life; Abraham Walkowitz with his 
subtle power to envelope with atmos- 
phere all he touches; John Marin with 
his own very personal and individual 
interpretation of landscape; “‘Pop”’ 
Hart with his generous outlook on life 
and bigness of conception; William 
Zorach with his deep colors and broad 
sketching; Joseph Pollet with his note 
on contemporary life; Marguerite 
Zorach with her sense of humor, a 
blessed thing at all times and places; 
Ben Shahn with his effective use of his 
paper almost as a blotting medium; and 
Glenn Coleman with one of his familiar 
New York scenes. All in all, limited as 
it is as to number, it is as exciting and 
invigorating an exhibition of water 
colors as Carnegie Institute has ever 
presented. The exhibition opened on 
April 16, and will continue through 
June 30. 
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THE 1931 MEDAL AWARD 


HE 1931 award of The American 

Institute of Chemists’ Medal to 
Andrew W. and Richard B. Mellon for 
their ‘‘noteworthy and outstanding ser- 
vice to the science of chemistry and 
the profession of chemistry 
in America’’ was pre- 
sented in Washington by the 
president of the Institute, 
Frederick E. Breithut, on 
Saturday, May 9. 

The award brought to 
public consciousness some 
appreciation of that great 
foresight and confidence in 
the value of scientific re- 
search to industry which 
prompted these two great 
men to found the Mellon 
Institute in Pittsburgh and foster this 
world-renowned home of study in 
applied science. 

The official announcement gave 
worthy emphasis to what Andrew 
Mellon and Richard Mellon have con- 
tributed toward the advancement of 
chemistry in its broadest 
aspects, and characterized 
them as leaders in the great 
forward march of the Ameri- 
can chemical industry. 

The Mellon Institute has 
not only made great indus- 
trial discoveries which have 
created new industries and 
strengthened old ones; it has 
also provided a body of 
trained scientific investiga- 
tors who have contributed 
to consolidating America’s 
position in the scientific and technical 
world. The Mellon Institute is the 
West Point of our industrial system, 
assisting the United States to attain 
and hold its foremost position among 
the industrial nations of the world. 

In making this program possible 
these two men have contributed to the 
advancement of science and technology, 





Anprew W. MELLON 





Ricuarp B. 


have aided in making it possible for the 
profession of chemistry to rise to its 
present powerful position in our in- 
dustrial system, and have given chemists 
numberless opportunities to serve the 
country and to secure pro- 
fessional advancement. Very 
few men have been able to 
render such great services to 
their country and to the 
science and profession of 
chemistry. 

Perhaps even more im- 
portant than the actual 
achievements of the Mellon 
Institute is the example it 
sets and the model it offers 
for similar institutions 
which should be established 
in every great strategic center of Ameri- 
can industry as part of the program of 
continued progress and technological 
improvement which are demanded by 
the present age. 

In 1911 the late Robert Kennedy 
Duncan inaugurated his now famous 
research procedure—the 
industrial fellowship  sys- 
tem—in the department of 
Industrial Research at the 
University of Pittsburgh. 
Andrew Mellon and Richard 
Mellon noted the practical 
success of this educational 
experiment and saw the 
soundness of the method of 
benefiting American indus- 
try as a whole by studying 
manufacturing problems 
under suitable conditions 
and by training young scientists for 
technical service. 

As a result of this interest they 
founded the Mellon Institute of In- 
dustrial Research in March, 1913, and 
placed the industrial fellowship system 
on a permanent basis. The institution 
was incorporated in 1927, and its affairs 
are managed by its own board of di- 


MELLON 
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rectors, of which they are members. 
Their continued financial support has 
made it possible to develop the indus- 
trial fellowship system to its present 
strong position in science ail tech- 
nology. 

The twenty-three fellowships in 
operation in 1915, the year after Dr. 
Duncan’s death, were housed in one 
building. On February 28, 1931, there 
were sixty-four industrial fellowships, 
seventeen multiple fellowships, and 
forty-seven individual fellowships 
housed in two buildings and conducted 
by one hundred and nine industrial 
fellows and thirty-one assistants. 

Last year the amount of money ap- 
propriated by companies and associa- 
tions to the Institute was $805,204, 
which is in addition to the costs borne 
by the Institute itself. The total 
amount of money thus appropriated for 
the twenty years ended February 28, 
1931, was $7,554,477. 

The Institute is a noncommercial 
establishment devoted to investigating 
the problems of technology. Its activi- 
ties have assisted in bringing to the 
United States the largest chemical in- 
dustry in the world and have led not 
only to the training of a large number 
of young scientists and technicians but 
also to the creation of new industries. 

A project to which Andrew Mellon is 
now devoting his interest is the estab- 
lishment in Washington of the National 
Institute of Health, which is to be 
operated for medical, chemical, and 
general scientific research in connection 
with the Department of Public Health. 
This Institute will be devoted primarily 
to a study of the causes and prevention 
of disease and is altogether likely to 
achieve as much for the advancement of 
American health as the Mellon Insti- 
tute of Industrial Research has achieved 
in the advancement of American chemis- 
try, technology, and the industries. 

Dr. Breithut, in presenting the medals 
of honor, said: “‘In the process of con- 
verting scientific knowledge into a 
possession of industry and the nation 
at large, men of large means and grand 


vision are needed to bridge the gap be- 
tween uncommercial and scientific specu- 
lation and commercial reality. Andrew 
Mellon and Richard Mellon have proved 
themselves to be this sturdy bridge. 
What they have done has become more 
or less a part of our industrial fabric 
and technological organization, but it 
required great vision and courage to see 
this twenty years ago when research 
was still merely an unwelcome step- 
child in most of our industries.”’ 

Secretary Mellon replied: “‘In ac- 
cepting these medals, my brother and 
I do so with a deep appreciation of 
the honor conferred upon us. It 
symbolizes to us your approval of 
what we have tried to do for public 
health and industry and for the great 

rofession which you represent. We 
feel privileged to have been given this 
opportunity, and it is an additional 
happiness to both of us that in this, as 
in so many other affairs of life, we 
should be associated together and re- 
ceive this honor. 

“IT cannot let this opportunity pass 
without reference to Robert Kennedy 
Duncan, who introduced my brother 
and me to the limitless possibilities of 
scientific investigation, particularly in 
chemistry and chemical engineering, as 
applied to development of industry. 
Mr. Duncan was one of the pioneers in 
industrial research, and the system of 
industrial fellowships which he evolved 
and which was further developed by 
his successor, Dr. Weidlein, has fur- 
nished a practical method of placing 
scientific investigation at the service of 
business and industry. 

‘‘We have found the chemist to be a 
valuable guide in business. He has 
shown us that use of the sciences, 
chemistry in particular, is essential in 
maintaining human and industrial 
health and strength. We have learned 
to have confidence in the chemist and 
his work. We have seen that his 
methods, based on results of diligent re- 
search, are sound, and, when followed, 
introduce correct practices in manu- 
facturing and other undertakings.” 
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“VANISHING INDIA” BY STOWITTS 


T was an 

American, 
Lafcadio Hearn, 
who through 
his writings, 
came to be the 
last defender of 
the Japan of 
the Simurai. 
Strangely 
enough an- 
other Ameri- 
can, Hubert 
Stowitts, is 
interested in 
perpetuating 
in paintings 
the life and 
the arts and 
crafts of the India that is rapidly dis- 
appearing before the machinery and 
standardization of Western civiliza- 
tion. The one hundred and fifty paint- 
ings which are the result of Mr. 
Stowitts’ stay in remote regions of 
India will be shown at the Carnegie 
Institute beginning May 19, and con- 
tinuing through June 7. 

In the words of the artist, ‘““These 
paintings have been executed for the 
purpose of 
making a record 
and contribu- 
tion to research 
in ethnography, 
in establishing 
permanent 
documents of 
the arts and 
crafts which 
are disappear- 
ing; in anthro- 
pology, in pre- 
serving por- 
traits of repre- 
sentative types 
of races which 
are dying out; 
in geography, 


NAUTCH ORCHESTRA, SERANGI AND DRUMS 
By SrowiTTs 


COTTON SPINNER (GHANDI’S WHEEL) 
By Srow1TTs 


in showing the 
infinite di- 
versity of races 
and customs 
from the Hima- 
layas to Cey- 
lon; and in his- 
tory, by pre- 
senting only the 
true India 
which has 
escaped occi- 
dental in- 
fluence.”’ 

It is an in- 
teresting and 
fascinating 
story of how 
this American, 
born in Nebraska, educated at the 
University of California—two mile 
runner on the track team, and an 
honor student in economics—became 
for five years the leading male dancer 
with Pavlowa, and then spent three 
years in India because he Fit it was 
his mission to picture the vanishing 
civilization of the Orient; to capture 
that amazing panorama of form and 
color before it was too late. Many 
of these paint- 
ings, including 
a portrait of the 
Maharana,were 
done while liv- 
ing in the courts 
of the Ma- 
harana, but 
more often in 
distant and re- 
mote villages 
where it was 
with great 
difficulty that 
the craftsmen 
could be per- 
suaded to pose 
while practis- 
ing their art. 
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LADY MACBETH CROWNING THE STATUE 


SHAKESPEARE’S BIRTHDAY 


2 Shakespeare Birthday Club held 
its annual celebration on Thursday 
morning, April 23, in Carnegie Music 
Hall. The student players from the 
drama class of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology gave an intelligent and 
appealing performance of three scenes 
from ‘‘Macbeth,”’ after which the large 
audience repaired to the outside, where 
the eager group surrounded the statue 
of the Bard. In placing the beautiful 
wreath upon the poet’s bust, Miss 
Pauline Bauersmith read the following 
ode to Shakespeare, written by the 
president of the Birthday Club. 


O Shakespeare! On this joyous natal day 

We come with garland crown to own thy sway. 
Thou art not dead—thou canst not ever die. 

Thy mighty spirit, ranging earth and sky, 

And seeking life eternal for its part, 

Attains its Heaven in the human heart. 

Around the world we hear thy great voice roll— 
Thy song the fitful passions of the soul. 

The years fly past, the ages fall behind, 

Yet still is thine the empire of the mind. 

For like a god that would his race endower, 
Thou sittest there in majesty and power. 

Then come we here, the happy mission ours 

To hail thy name and gird thy brow with flowers. 
O Shakespeare! Give thy listening ear to me! 
My flowers—and my heart—I give to thee! 
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The living force of Shakespeare’s 
works is showing itself in constant ways 
throughout the United States, the most 
distinguished incident in this field dur- 
ing the past year being the planning of 
the Folger Shakespeare Memorial at 
Washington. After providing for a 
beautiful building this project includes 
an endowment of $10,000,000 given to 
the trustees of Amherst College to 
establish a home for one of the most 
comprehensive Shakespeare libraries in 
existence, and after that to encourage 
the study of his plays throughout the 
United States. 

And why so much about Shakespeare? 


Because his mind is the most glorious 
possession of the human race. In his 
unmatched versatility, his tremendous 
vocabulary, his immense grasp of his- 
toric background, his unfailing play of 
incident upon episode, his masterful 
depiction of character, his magic power 
of transporting our spirits from the 
heights of laughing pleasure to the 
depths of tragic desolation, and his 
unrivaled skill in telling his plays in 
the music of divine language, he is 
incomparably the supreme literary heri- 
tage of all time. We must not let the 
clatter of this material age drive Shake- 
speare into oblivion. 


MODERN GERMAN PRINTS 


2 | pen German tradition in the. graphic 
arts is a long and notable one. It 
may be said to begin with that great 
name, Albrecht Diirer. While the 
nation’s eminent position in the art was 
not always maintained, the present 
exhibition of Modern German Prints 
at Carnegie Institute gives evidence of 
a vigorous and healthy revival. 

In point of time the exhibition may 
be dated from that distinguished and 
venerable master, Max Liebermann, 
who was born in 1847, to Otto Dix, 
whose birth occurred in the closing 
years of the nineteenth century. The 
difference in approach to the graphic 
arts is well illustrated in these same 
two men. Years separate these artists 
in time, but in technique and outlook, 
they are of a different age. Liebermann 
is suave, traditional, practising his art 
with a scrupulous care for past con- 
ventions. Otto Dix is slashing, uncon- 
ventional, and interested in results 
rather than methods. Men like Max 
Slevogt and Karl Bauer may be classi- 
fied with Liebermann; and Max Pech- 
stein, Karl Hofer, and Oskar Kokoschka 
with Dix. Otto Miiller, who died last 
year, does exotic subjects with a splen- 
did regard for his medium, which is 
lithography. Robert Sterl and Kate 


Kollwitz work in this same medium in 
a way that is reminiscent of Forain. 
George Kolbe secures powerful sculp- 
tured effects with simple line, and 
Wilhelm Heise in his wood engravings 





TWO HORSES 
By Renée SINTENIS 


does meticulous flowers on a decora- 
tive background. 

It is an exhibition that displays an 
amazing versatility of technique and 
subject. It offers a fairly comprehensive 
survey of the art of Germany at the 
present time, and is worthy of sympa- 
thetic study and understanding. 
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“THE PLAY’S THE THING” 
Review of Shakespeare's ‘‘Macbeth’’ 


By Harotp GeoGuEGAN, Professor of the History of Art 


SINCE its opening 
performance of 
‘*Two Gentle- 
men of Verona” 
in 1914 the Car- 
negie Institute of 
Technology has 
celebrated 
Shakespeare's 
birthday each 
year by the pro- 
duction of one of 
his plays. Add- 
ing to these birthday performances the 
productions of ‘‘Measure for Measure”’ 
and “‘As You Like It,’’ which were 
given at other times of the year, we have 
the more than respectable total of nine- 
teen plays by Shakespeare. Can many 


nee repertory companies 


boast of a greater number? I think not. 

For some fifteen of these productions 
the department of drama has been 
fortunate enough to have Iden Payne as 
director. Mr. Payne is that very rare 
combination of a Shakespearean scholar 
and a man of the theater. His manner 
of producing makes you realise not only 
Shakespeare's power as a poet and a 
creator of character but also his extra- 
ordinary skill in the playwright’s craft. 
Shakespeare, too, is a man of the thea- 
ter, and that fact can be seen only in 
actual performance. Whether it is a 
question of a clever-young-man fantasy 
such as ‘‘Love's Labor's Lost,’’ or a 
poignant tragedy like ‘‘Richard II,”’ 
or a rowdy comedy like the ‘Merry 
Wives,’’ Mr. Payne seems always to 
capture the proper mood, and you feel 
—at least I feel—that the play is being 
performed in the manner in which the 
author intended it. 

For several years now the annual 
Shakespearean play has been acted on 


a modified Elizabethan stage, with its 
divisions into front, upper, and inner 
stages. In my opinion, this is the only 
logical manner in which to perform 
plays of the period. The scenes can be 
acted in the order in which they are 
printed. The action can be made con- 
tinuous without disturbing intermis- 
sions for the shifting of scenery. In 
most cases the definite location of a 
scene is immaterial. ‘‘A Room in the 
Palace,’’ ‘‘Another Room in the 
Palace,’’ ‘‘A Plain,’’ ‘‘Another Part of 
the Plain’’—what does it matter? All 
we need to know is that the scene has 
been changed, and that some period of 
time is supposed to have elapsed. If it 
is necessary to be more definite, one of 
the characters ‘‘sets the stage.’’ Ban- 
quo’s description of the ‘pleasant seat’’ 


MACBETH AND LADY MACBETH 
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SCENE FROM MACBETH—-STUDENT PLAYERS 


of Macbeth’s castle, of the delicate air 
that so ‘‘nimbly’’ blows about it, and 
of the birds that nest beneath its eaves 
fixes the scene in the mind of the 
audience far better than carloads of 
painted wood and canvas. 

Not that Mr. Payne has confined 
himself pedantically to the limitations 
of an archaic stage. He uses frequent 


changes of lighting and, where it will 


not interfere with the swiftness of the 
action, even painted scenery. The first 
appearance of the Witches, feebly illu- 
minated on the upper stage and ap- 
parently floating in mid-air through the 
darkness, is the most effective opening 
of ‘‘Macbeth”’ that I have ever seen. 

Elizabethan costume is used too, no 
matter what the historical period of the 
play may be. It might be disconcerting 
to see Julius Caesar in doublet and hose 
with a feathered hat, or Cleopatra in a 
farthingale, but in the case of Macbeth, 
I much prefer the stately costume of the 
early seventeenth century to medieval 
garments of a more than doubtful 
authenticity. 

Although “‘Macbeth’’ is almost the 
best known of Shakespeare’s plays and 
one of the most frequently studied in 
school and college, its performance pre- 
sents many difficulties. To the text as 
we have it now, it is generally admitted 
that scenes and lines by another hand 


have been added. It seems equally clear 
to me that scenes have been omitted 
also. It is the shortest of all Shake- 
speare’s plays. Everything moves along 
superbly up to the scene of the dis- 
covery of the murder, and then, sud- 
denly, the play, as a play, goes more or 
less to pieces. Not that the second part 
does not contain magnificently dramatic 
scenes—the ‘Banquet Scene’’ and the 
““Sleep-walking Scene,’’ for instance— 
and some of the most splendid poetry 
that Shakespeare ever wrote, but the 
general effect is fragmentary and in- 
complete. No one can be very much 
interested in Malcolm or even Macduff 
as they now appear, and the minor 
characters, like Lennox or Ross or 
Seyton, are almost without that in- 
dividuality with which even the small- 
est and least important character in 
“Othello”’ ‘“‘Hamlet’’ is endowed. 

Mr. Payne, as always, has treated 
Shakespeare's text with respect. He 
has omitted the obviously spurious— 
and extremely silly—scenes in which 
Hecate appears, and also Malcolm's 
final speech. Otherwise the text used 
is as we find it in the first folio. Possibly 
the opening ‘‘Witch Scene’’ lowers the 
dignity of the weird sisters, but 
theatrically it is very effective. The 
tale of the ‘‘sailor’s wife who had 
chestnuts in her lap’’ does not shock me 
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as it seems to shock most of Shake- 
speare’s editors. The doubtful **Bleed- 
ing Sergeant’’ scene is bombastic and 
ranting, and is certainly not good 
Shakespeare, but it is good enough 
theater and much more telling when 
spoken than when read. It was good 
to hear all the lines of the Doctor and 
the Waiting Gentlewoman. Their final 
speeches are usually omitted by less 
sensitive producers than Mr. Payne 
because they are supposed to spoil Lady 
Macbeth’s ‘‘curtain. 

The performance, on the part of the 
actors was, on the whole, satisfactory. 
Every one moved about with assurance 
and ease. The diction was in some 
cases blurred and indistinct. The part 
of Macbeth is an overwhelming one 
for any actor, no matter how ex- 
perienced. I do not remember ever hav- 
ing seen a thoroughly satisfactory per- 
formance of the part. The present 
Macbeth played the earlier scenes with 
vigor and has an excellent voice. He 
hardly suggested the dogged and weary 
tyrant of the latter half, and the beauty 
of the words seemed to escape him. 
Most of the other parts were double- 
cast. Both Lady Macbeths were good, 
and good in different ways—it is a far 
easier and less complex part than Mac- 
beth. The lesser parts were adequately 
performed. The weird sisters were 
more than adequate. Indeed they were 
the very best Witches that I have ever 
seen. They really suggested super- 
natural beings and ministers of dark- 


ness. I saw both ‘‘sets’’ of Witches and 
there was little to choose between them, 
so I suppose their excellence is mostly 
due to the director, but the actresses who 
played the parts were highly successful 
in Carrying out his ideas. 

At every nev performance of a 
Shakespeare play, no matter how 
familiar that play may be, I find myself 
discovering lines that I had never 
noticed before, or lines which seem to 
have taken on some new beauty or some 
new emotional appeal. Is it because of 
some quality of the actor's voice, or 
because the speaker feels it intensely, 
or why? I never expected to be mov ed 
by such a minor personage as the 
Waiting Gentlewoman—a quiet voice 
coming out of the darkness—*‘She has 
spoke what she should not. I am sure 
of that. Heaven knows what she has 
known!’’ and ‘I would not have such 
a heart in my bosom we the dignity of 
the whole body.’ I do not even re- 
member having heard at any previous 
performance Old Siward’s beautiful 
lines on his dead son: 

Had he his wounds before? 

Ay, on the front. 

Why then, God's soldier be he! 

Had I as many sons as I have hairs, 

I would not wish them to a fairer death; 

And so, his knell be knolled. 


Could not the drama department 
celebrate some other Shakespeare anni- 
versary besides his birth? His death or 
his wedding or something? One play 
a year whets one’s appetite for more. 


OUR GROWING MUSEUM 


7 Charrette, which is French for a 
small car or vehicle, is the organ of 
the Architectural Club of Pittsburgh, 
and the March number of that attrac- 
tive little magazine carries a somewhat 
severe, but none the less sympathetic 
and constructive, criticism of the Car- 
negie Museum. The writer has much 
to say of things which might be added 
to the existing collections in order to 


keep pace with modern developments 
and thereby increase the educational 
value of the whole institution. In the 
main, his suggestions cover his proposal 
for the exhibition of models which 
would show the methods of fabrica- 
tion of materials in this great manu- 
facturing empire of Pittsburgh. He is 
quite right in saying in effect that all 
this would make an invaluable ac- 
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quisition to the present collections. 

But a section of that kind belongs 
exclusively to a new addition to the 
Museum which would be known as an 
industrial department. The trustees 
have for a long time cherished the wish 
to create such a department, and have 
been restrained from doing so only by 
the lack of financial resources. Our 
friendly critic is indulgent enough to 
foresee this difficulty, for in the course 
of his argument he says: 

‘The amount of work that is re- 
quired to transform the present Mu- 
seum to a complete functioning insti- 
tution is very great. It means more 
space and more money, a bigger staff, 
and a generous policy. 

‘On the part of whom? 

‘The Museum belongs by nature with 
the department of Public Education. 
Our trouble is that great gifts have been 
handed to us. The Museum was not 
the idea of Pittsburghers but the fiat 
of one enlightened man who gave the 
money and left a fund of certain pro- 
portions . . . to give the community 


a start on a really effective department 
in its public life. 


. What should be done is to 
actively cooperate with the Institute, 
both as city government and private 
business, to vitalize the Museum and 
put it on a basis upon which it can serve 
the people. It is very difficult for us to 
appraise the unseen values of such 
activities as libraries, museums, and 
schools. To neglect any one of the arms 
of this crucial force in-society is to be- 
tray a lack of civilized vision which 
reflects meanly on the level of public 
intelligence. But it is not likely that 
Pittsburgh lacks the civic brains; the 
situation is probably that we have for- 
gotten the realities of the Museum in the 
knowledge of its mere existence. 

‘The precise method of attack on the 
problem must of course be thrashed out. 
But it seems possible that if the Mu- 
seum authorities would develop a com- 
prehensive plan for the organization of 
the Museum on the conception that it is 
a part of the facilities for public edu- 


cation, which must ultimately be with- 
out superior for its purpose in the coun- 
try and the world, and then show what 
is needed outside its own resources to 
effect the first and continuing steps, the 
government [City and State} ci busi- 
ness men of the community could get 
behind the program with a whole- 
hearted push. Many of the exhibits 
could be furnished by gift direct. A 
certain amount of this has been done of 
course. But what we are here con- 
templating is the direct request for ex- 
hibits based on a controlled plan of de- 
velopment. For example, there is 
planned a complete show of the metal- 
lurgical processes in the manufacture of 
steel. From one of the local companies 
could come the model of a converter, 
from another a model of an open-hearth 
furnace, these models made to show 
the processes in the way best suited for 
display—in other words, specified for 
museum purposes. And so on. Indeed 
it is not visionary to entrust the organi- 
zation of the several displays to the 
business associations after furnishing 
them with a general outline of the 
problem in demonstration and reserv- 
ing a general control over the finished 
exhibit. The housing requirements, 
where in excess of the available space, 
can be made a subject of study and the 
land adjacent to the existing building 
procured and proper building be in- 
augurated. This would naturally look 
to the city. . . 

‘“. . . We must get behind the Mu- 
seum because we need it.”’ 

This is all good counsel, and it will 
have due consideration. Dr. Avinoff 
has, in fact, been studying the whole 
subject with much care and has made 
important advances in nearly all the 
sections of th: Museum during his ad- 
ministration as director. Last summer 
he made an extensive tour of European 
museums and brought home many in- 
spirations from the Old World which, 
together with the plans previously 
outlined in his own laboratories, will 
be developed as time and means per- 
mit. 
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LET'S SELL THE WHEAT! 


or at least four years now Congress 

has been transgressing every law of 
political economy that has ever been 
laid down by Adam Smith or John 
Stuart Mill; and from month to month 
our country has been falling deeper and 
deeper into a state of confusion worse 
confounded. In a witless effort to 
bolster up former prices, and utterly 
regardless of all these economic laws, 
Congress authorized the Farm Board to 
speculate in the open market, with a 
result which shows that Uncle Sam, 
when he plays in Wall Street, must meet 
with the same disaster which sooner or 
later overtakes every other speculator. 
When the Farm Board announced that 
it would buy all agricultural commodi- 
ties at an ideal price, not only Canada, 
Argentina, and Russia, but our own 
American farmers rushed into the mar- 
ket and sold their wheat, until Uncle 
Sam found himself with 275,000,000 
bushels on his hands; then, when the 
amazed Old Gentleman, facing in- 
solvency, ceased his operations, the 
price of wheat began a rapid decline 
until it struck the inexorable law of 
supply and demand, and fell to fifty 
cents a bushel, and Uncle Samuel found 
his net loss to be $85,250,000, with a 
corresponding loss in a similar trans- 
action in cotton. And now certain 
members of the Senate and of the House 
are demanding an extra session of Con- 
gress in order to pass other measures 
which will tax the whole people so that 
the farmers may reap—not a new crop 


—but an artificial profit from the public 
moneys derived from taxation. 

This is all part of a political delusion 
that Congress can restore prosperity 
to agriculture by setting a false price on 
its production. That way madness lies. 

he West is not producing too much 
wheat, the South is not producing too 
much cotton, Cuba is not producing too 
much sugar, and Brazil is not producing 
too much coffee. While people are 
starving for food and are naked for the 
want of clothing, the storehouses of the 
world are bursting with the things 
which would supply their last necessi- 
ties. Taking wheat as the main staple 
in this situation, the whole difficulty 
lies in the farmers’ demand for a price 
above the rule of supply and demand. 
They want one dollar. They can get 
only fifty cents. Why not sell the 
whole conserved supply—Uncle Sam's 
stock, as well as their own—at fifty 
cents—forty cents, if that is all the 
market will offer? The farmers will 
then have their money, selling two 
bushels, instead of one, for one dollar 
—not as much as they want, but still 
a whole lot of money—and the people 
throughout the world will have bread. 

Senator Borah says, ‘‘Why not give 
all this wheat to China?’’ Senator 
Borah’s mind, which operates more 
actively than any other mind in the 
world, seeks habitually the groves of 
thought in which his mind is the only 
wanderer. It is an absurd and wasteful 
proposal. But sell it to China and sell 
it to America for whatever it will bring. 
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When wheat goes down, everything 
else will go down, and ultimately prices 
will reach a level where wheat at the 
lowest price will relatively enrich the 
farmers who produce it. With an im- 
mediate sale of all surplus supplies the 
gold which is now hoarded in America 
and in France will flow freely into all 
other countries, and the prices of com- 
modities will automatically increase. 
This is the law of nature. The problem 
is not one of overproduction but is 
concerned solely with efficient distri- 
bution. 

Away with artificial prices! Sell 
our commodities of every kind for what 
is bid for them in the markets of the 
world, and prosperity will return by 
leaps and bounds. 


‘“sMERICA S WAY OUT’ 


yo the Window saw the an- 
nouncement of a new book by 
Norman Thomas, entitled, *‘America’s 
Way Out,”’ he eagerly bought it, and 
read it to its final word, but with an 
ever diminishing enthusiasm. Any man, 
he thought, who could show America 
‘the way out”’ of this tragic paralysis 
of her great strength should receive a 
universal hearing. But Mr. Thomas 
does not show us the way out. He has 
written into his book substantially all 
the muddled dreams of socialism that 
the world has received from Karl Marx 
to Lenin, Trotsky, and Stalin, from all 
of whom he quotes with much freedom. 
But it is all speculation in a field that is 
darkened with socialistic fog. No- 
where is there any guiding light. And 
when, with a challenging mind, we 
look for specific directions as to the 
way out, he gives us three ways for our 
choice. One way is to leave the matter 
to capitalism, which, he thinks, is now 
reformed through much tribulation. 
That, incidentally, is where the matter 
will probably stay. The second way 
out is through world communism—the 
Marx-Lenin-Trotsky-Stalin way; and 
the third way is by ‘‘achieving social- 
ism by democratic processes, without a 


war.”’ But any of these ways out, 
except the first one, would take hun- 
dreds of years of preparation, only to 
arrive at a false goal. Therefore, the 
time spent in reading Mr. Thomas’s 
book seems like lost hours—except that 
we now know that the way out is not 
through socialism, which, to follow 
the Russian example, would reduce all 
the population to the level of its lowest 
units, while the so-called capitalistic 
system aims to elevate the whole nation 
to the higher standard of possession, 
comfort, and happiness. 


BONUSES AGAIN 
brs United States Steel Corporation 


shows a profit-sharing plan, or 
bonus, which it extends to some 2,600 
employees, amounting to $3,112,468 
a year on the average, none of which 
goes to its executive officers. Another 
company shows the payment of bonuses 
over a period of years approximating 
$36,000,000, all of which went to the 
executive officers, about twenty in 
number. Here are two diametrically 
opposing views of the obligations of 
capital used in industry. The first one 
ie care of a large number of men, 
very probably of exceptional energy, 
and who represent the whole body of 
the employees. The second one, giving 
individual bonuses—which in one case 
amount to nearly $2,000,000 a year— 
reaches only a score of men, and leaves 
the great body of the workers without 
this recognition. Its practise is justified 
by its author on the ground that it 
kindles new energy in the hearts of the 
ambitious executives—an argument 
which, when analyzed, defeats itself. 
If the capable and well-trained execu- 
tives will not use all their energies to 
accomplish the best possible results on 
the annual salaries agreed upon, they 
should be made to give way to men who 
will do that. And if there is $36,000,000 
to be given away in bonuses, it should 
be given to the white-collar clerks and 
the leather-apron men whose labor has 
really produced it. 
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UNIVERSAL EDUCATION 

The blessings of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness may be promised in all the Magna 
Chartas and Declarations of Independence of the 
world, but they can never be guaranteed until the 
masses of the population within a country have 
sufficient intelligence and sufficient religious de- 
votion to their fellow men to cooperate with one 
another in the guaranteeing of these blessings. 
The mere declaration of these ideals from the 
mountain tops of the earth, generation after 
generation, is not sufficient. Human welfare can 
be advanced only by universal education and fair 
play, which come from systematic learning and 
religious consecration whereby one knows how to 
love his neighbor as himself and his God with all! 
of his heart, soul, and mind. 

Religion alone will not do it, for perhaps the 
greatest oppressions in history have come from 
those who were personally very sincere in their 
religious beliefs. Creeds, doctrines, and theologies 
will not promote the welfare of mankind if left 
alone, for Protestants, Catholics, and Jews have 
all destroyed their prophets and burned their 
witches at the stake. 

Intelligence alone will not provide safety for 
the average citizen, for the Machiavellis, the 
Louis XIV's and the Bonapartes were not igno- 
ramuses. No more unreasonable dogmatist is to 
be found in the world than the scientist in the 
defense of his half-baked theories. 

Hope rests in the universal spread of intelligent 
and religious ideals. 

—Bruce R. Payne 


The best minds will thus have reached a stage 


in the development of the race in which it is clearly 
seen that there is no mode of disposing of surplus 
wealth creditable to thoughtful and earnest men 
into whose hands it flows, save by using it year by 
year for the general good. This day already 
dawns. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 


RADIO TALKS 


[Broadcast over WCAE on Monday evenings at 7:15 
under the direction of the Zoology Department of the 
University of Pittsburgh and the Educational Section 
of the Carnegie Museum. The programs are part of a 
new series, “Man Learns to Live,’’ given by members 
of the science staffs of the University and the Museum. | 


May 25—'‘History of Quarantine,’’ by Dr. C. B. 
Maits, director of Public Health. 

“School Control,"’ by Dr. H. J. Benz, 
superintendent of Bureau of Child 
Weltare. 

“Civic Control,"’ by Dr. Phillip E. 
Marks, superintendent of Bureau of 
Infectious Diseases. 

June 15—‘‘National and International Control,”’ 

by Dr. Maits. 

June 22—'‘Relation of Air Pollution to Disease,”’ 

by H. B. Meller, superintendent of 
Bureau of Smoke Regulations. 


June 1 


June 8- 
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